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CORRESPONDENCE 405 

Science mise au service de la Liberte et de la Justice, non au 
service de l'oppression et de la violence." 

D. S. Blondheim 
Johns Hopkins University 

A Menace 

Managing Editor Modern Language Journal : 

Under date of Feb. 8th a circular was sent out by Mr. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages of New York 
City, to the heads of departments of modern languages in New 
York City which read as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The statement has been made that the wastage in 
our modern language teaching is so great that we must find a way 
to eliminate those unfit for modem language study; also that in our 
endeavor to train students in all phases of language acquisition we 
are falling between two stools and are succeeding neither in giving 
them power to understand the spoken language and to speak it, nor 
to read it readily. If true, this is a serious indictment and demands 
our immediate and searching consideration. 

This announcement, coming as it does after long and tacit 
opposition to modern language teaching through the Board of 
Education, is a sign of their deliberate intention to discourage 
the study of modern languages, particularly in the high schools. 
No special reason is given for such action except that the opinion 
is expressed to the effect that a great deal of money is wasted in 
teaching those subjects. If this opposition is allowed to go un- 
challenged it will be taken up as a new educational fad and aped by 
the boards and superintendents of the different states, in which 
case it will be doubly hard to combat and convince our opponents 
of their error. 

It seems that the time has come for the teachers of modern 
languages to restate their aims in emphatic terms and inform the 
public that such a movement is afoot and to urge them to put a 
Stop to this insidious tendency against a subject which can claim 
equal importance with any of those required in the high school 
curriculum. 

I suggest that an active propaganda be started by modern 
language teachers as a body and severally against this movement 
which I am sure the parents of our boys and girls do not favor. 
I likewise suggest that committees be appointed in different parts 
of the country and that such committees take active part in pre- 
venting and combating the furtherance of this procedure. 

One method of attack will have to be planned in some such 
form as the following: 
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1. Warn the public that a movement is on to discredit and 
eliminate modern languages from the high schools and interest 
them in discouraging such a course. 

2. State the practical and the disciplinary value of the modern 
language course. 

3. Show that since the close of the war modern languages 
have become an absolute necessity for the average educated person 
in order to intelligently follow the social, economic and political 
movements of the modern nations. 

4. Demonstrate by facts to superintendents and boards that 
modern languages are fully the equals in importance of other 
required subjects. 

No clever words or sophistry will convince our opponents; we 
must use plain language and sound arguments. As languages 
mean so much to us who teach them, we are called upon to educate 
the public and the superintendents to the necessity of our subject 
in the high school. I earnestly hope that each teacher will pledge 
himself to do his share to cooperate in a movement which will 
prove that languages have both practical and disciplinary value. 
In fine, whatever is to be done must be done now; spurred on 
by the worthy cause we must combat this vicious tendency which 
is dictated neither by high educational ideals nor by good judg- 
ment. 

John M. Pittaro 
The Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 
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PRACTICAL FRENCH PHONETICS by T. Macirone, New 
York, AUyn and Bacon. 1921. 97 pp. +43 (Vocabulary). 

The "book aims to help students of French to overcome the 
difficulties which confront them when they try to acquire a correct 
pronunciation of that language." A chapter each is devoted to 
"What Phonetics Does," "Formation of the Mouth and Throat. 
Speech Sounds," "Vowel Sounds," "Consonants," "Daily Exer- 
cises," "Phonetic Transcription of French Stories." 

"What Phonetics Does" is an exposition of the advantages of 
the phonetic method in teaching pronunciation; the chapter 
entitled "Formation of the Mouth and Throat. Speech Sounds" 
is clear and free from unnecessary technical terms. The two fol- 



